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Although efficiency ill eaucatioti has t€€B 3 \- , . 
lonq^standing concern^ pchool districts are not raticnallj or 
scientifically iiianag#d or nun in a businesslike aanner, let thig lack 
pf efficiency say not tc the result of tcci fflafiigefflent ijvschocl . 
aistrlct aamiriistrators* School district nanageia are forcefl to ^ 
reipdnd guickly to an ever-chaaging melange of re^uireients and 
programSr hav^ y^irtually no rial anthcrlty to make basic personnel 
deo^isions^ and hava no incentives for acting efficiently, F03 
instance^ districts are often reguired tc discliarga or promote 
persbnnel . witheiit reference to merit criteria, administrator 
promotions are iometlmes' based on certification rather than guiNlities 
or contributtcns, leachers artf^often fcrced to allocate instructional 
time to noninstri^tional acti^iti^s like test adninistration and 
filling out foirms. finally^ senioritj rights and state*le^el 
retirement sya terns often force school districts to retain e^peiSsi 
staff* Thust the cause of school district irefficiency may ha_(j 
in state age ncif s that legislatt what districts are ►tc, do* There will 
be little improvement in school district efficiency cntil state 
officials glye d istrict* level adm|nist raters significant 
discretioiiary authority* The greatest potential for Imprcyeraent in 
Rublic education today nay b# found at the state leirel* 
CHutKtor/JH) , ^ 



.* ^^Reproductions suppliea by EDJS are the best that can te made ^ 
* • from the origiDal dccuoent. , ^ 
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\\ ,:■ tt i'S 'aliftst axiDHiafic todsv to decry the^ a'cotioiiii& scringeti- 
; cifei facing the .pubLic elftoenCary-^s^co'ndary educetion sector and 

■ / ■ • ^' ';.:'''''*= \ , ' ■ ' -■ " ■ 

/ ^ accorfiinglv: Co call forth r^anewed efforts 'for Improved accountabil^ 

\ V' ^ ^^^^ ' -'^^ ■ --^ . ' ■■ \ ■ 

Vs^bGols / The ^education setto^ of society Is decLlntng. Mhila noC 
' Ijeiing- able" to'"couiiter this tr^rfd directly,^ administarative efft- 
ciepi^y\ can proyide a mechod^^or '^o'rdetfiy rfeduetion'^ during the 
* foreseeable future. \ — / ■ - ' 



>^cently an, agent .from a large insuraTvee firTti observed that> 
the somree of leadership in his company Was highXy G^^ with' 



economic cycles. '^Dtirirtg good times the president Is^ invariably 
sleeted from tha markstiiig diviaioti. During hard tidies, he is 

^ :^ \ ^ ^ ■ ^ ^" ■ r ■ ■ ■ . 

selected from the actuarial division , " So in public education in 

good times we tand to seek leaders with bold new (additional) pro- 

" " . * ^ . , ■ ^ ^ , . ■/ . " 

gram ideas and th^a taletits for mobilizing the ^equisate forces an 
respur cas. Times are.no± so good and we^find ourselves' searching 



:or laadera who can deliver quali% education while being "area- 
civ^. dismantlers , "^'cost aonsclous **hard-nosedl, \ 

^ WiiV discussion paper is written in the ■'tiffins are hard*' 
framat^^drk. Its purpose is to stim-ulata discussion about si^ 
-. ''inefficiencies" in public education -as well as strategies for 
^'remadylng^them. Before discusstxig the six..arBas of inqutry, I . 
would like to trace some of the history of efficl^ticy coacams In ^ 
education^ and then to make, a few statements about bow schools- se^m 
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to opatfate. Ictb of these raallj^ serve as , premises for sugges- 

txom I make at che of- the pap«, 




EPPICJENCT IN EDUCATION: A LONG-STANDING GONCESN 



' Efficiency in schools has meant maiiy things to many people. 

However, there are several overlapping concepts which are often 
in the minds o£ peopla ising the term: rationally, scientifically 
Bianagad; rip in a .buslness-Itke manner; results-oriented; con^ 
cernt^ with axpenditu^ CQtitrol ; technologically logical, . Spok^^ 
persons £ot' afficleticy in schools have, at least;4rom the turn af 
the century, argued- their cause from the convictio^ that ' the ptjb- 
11c educattoa sector is. woefully lacking thes^ elemeftts, 

While pressure for efficiency in e ducat Idn may have origina- 
ted froBi the business cofflminity.^a sizeable sectbx of\the educa- 
tion profession has carTied the banner for more efficient opera- ^ 
tloti of schools. Xn his important work on this topic, Callahan, 
(Educ^oH^aiU the Cult o f Efficiency , Chicago, .The University of 
Chicaeo Press. 1962) traces the influence of preeminent superin- 
tendencs and educatton professors In the early crusaie for ■ ■ 
efftcleucy.' The major disciples were Babbit, Spauldlng, Cubberly, « 
and Straysr. The tangible effea.ts of the crusade were the pla- 
toon schooL, speciaLized teachers, teacher evaluation, the school 

■survey,, the study hall and cost accounting. The net effect in 
CalLahan's opiiiion la that educators took on more the role of 
cechniciansmeclianics and less, the role of educational pha^losopher/ 
stat&smaii, S "tnajoc tragedy in American education." 



= . ' / . the essence of tha tragedy was iti adopting 
■ values and practices indiscriminately and applying them 
■ With little "br no consideration of iducational values or 

.purposes. It; was not: that sotne ot the ideas from-^ the ^ .. ^ 

business x^orld might not haveVbeen iised' to advantage in ' = . 
• tducatrional. administration, but that the wholesale adop- 
tion of the btfsic values, as wall as the techniques . of ^ 
the bus iness -Indus trial world, was'a serious mistake in^ 
an Institution whose .primary' purpose was the education 
. ' of children,;. Perhaps the tragedy was not inherent _ in 
- -the borrowing from business and industry but only in^ 

the application.: (p. 244) * ; ^ - ^ 

Applleations in the name of efficiency included: studies 

showing that larger class siza was less expensive and no less 

effective; reconmendatlons for school consolidation; growth of 

specialiaacion of the teaching staff ; annual reports ■la|en with 

cost information and various indices ; and management ,suryeys.. 

These and other efficiency concepts permeated the curricul\jm of 

emerging programs in educational administration. The; ^herent 

vulnerabijdty of public school administrators, strong' public 

opiniori.. and the desire to "professionalize" school adminiltration, 

all encQuxaged administrators to ^embrace efficiency and^'technical 

competerice in their training arid in their work. ^'Status: tand ^ 

.defense fxoin the concimiity) resulted from a superintendent giving 

the appearance, of administering scientifically. Y-etr to Callahan, 

such a Stance ultimately short-changes the ends of education. The 

prpiBiem, in Cillahan's eyes, exists today. ; ■ , 

' Until very child has part of his work in small classes 
. • or seminars with fine teachers who have a reasonable . 
teachini load, we will not really have given the American , 
high school, or democracy ^ for that natter , a. fair trial. 
To do this,' America will need to break with its traditional ; 
practice, strengthened so much in the age of efficiency, of 
^ asking how our schools can he operated most economically , ■ 
and begin asking instead what steps need to be taken to ■: 
provide an excellent education for our children. We , 
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:■ must face che^fact that th'era is no cheap, easy, _ ^ 
■; way to educate a h-uinarf being and. that a free sopi- 

■ ety cannot eiidus'e wi/Chout educaced men, CSallahun, ^ 

■ '"At the risk o£ ovarsimpLlfylng, we can say that Callahan .' 
■felt that aducatton was' too tmpottant to be s,ubj-ect to efficiency- 
minded nonedu^ators, Thomas Jam^s picked up the argmaent in 1968 . 
/half a do aien .years " af tar CalLahan arid <ag^ln at the risk of over- 
simplifying) argued that education wes too isiportarit ^ not to/be 
administered- scietittfically. In his Horace Mann. Lecture of that 
*year ( The Wew CuLt of Ef£lcienfff-;apd_jducaelQri, Pittsburgh:;; t 
University of Pittsburgh -Press , 1969) Jamas graces the. "new. cu^lt; 
p£-'efflcienay" frbm the 1945 Hoovar Eeport on efficiency ,3.51 , 
govertiment. Subsequent related eveiitg include the developement^ 
of operatipns resear6h, gener'al systecoa theory,, cybernetics and 

■more reeentiLy, cost-bene-flt analysis and program budgeting . ; These 

■ ■ - - • • " . • ■ 

represent ranewed af-forts to analyze the operations of social 
insfcitutions, Including schools. The evolution over half a 
century of the concept, of efficiency is natlceable. The criti- 
cise of ashopL administration are less simplistic and strident. 
The concern is br«ad4r than cost savltigs and deeper than cost 
Indices. jThe rationalizing and op tlmtaing assumptions of ■micro- 
economists are mora apparent and ejeplicit. As in the earlier wave 
of efflciericy, the historic lack of business training In educatlo^' 
is still' depldred.' However, .concrete' proposaLs for , remedying this 
tnalkdy are proposed by Jates (joint programs leading to>M,B. A. 
and Ed.D.p ^egreer) r . . ' ' ' '. ' 

. Without bavini t^-'^gree that efficiency coneerns represent 
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thi -tragedy desaribe'd by Callahtoi, it ^ckn .be^^sald thafr^Jfflies ' s ' \ 



Hdrace-Mann Lecttira is in the cr-adltlo:n 'of dtibberly^ Strsfer, a^d 
'other ef f iciehc7*minded educafcB^rs , ff^ ;± repre^npatlYe of many^ 
.today who are ^advocating more ratipnar'budgetingy^ pXannlngV and • 
analysis procedures in school^ dis tricts . The recomniefi^datl^ of., 
the CoDmittee for Economic Developinent^ is an example. ^ . . 



- We urge iOTaediate expLoratio|i by , school admlnl.%* ; . ' 
strfltors of the application of prograin accountings, tech^ 
niquea in orde^; to identify costs , iri school systems arid 
to take advantfiige of cos^ti comparrsotis Thh adoptioii p£ 
such techniques by school districts will be advanced 
greatly if /assistance and leadersKipv^in this area are . 
provided by state departmertts of education, and by ^ f ' r , 
university sehools of business^ e'corioniics 3; and educa^ 
tion. In applying' cos t-eff-ectiveness atialysis over, 
the whole r'ange of school investments and costs, we 
urge school districts to explore thoMnghly the^possi- 
: ble benefits that will result If the use of schoo'l 
facilities is extended by various means to include 
periods during i^hrch they ar$ not used. ;/ 

We strongly rscotamend that broad-abased studies be 
made of the costs^ and benefits that can he exp^epted if 
the various technologies involving audtovi^ual equip- ^ 
^.meftt, televisioiij computers, and other devices are 
^ applied to instruction in the "schools on a wide scale. ^ 
<Such studies^ should take into account the benefits that 
may be obtained through increasing the ef fectiyehess of 
the learnLng process, at the same time that they weigh - . 
the effects of the .new resources in terms of the drganl- / v 
zation of Instruction, teaciier pay schedules, productive 
.. 'ifiy, probable use hy teachers , arid other vital matters. 
X*" Innovation in Education: Hew Directions for the 
American School,- New York, Ihe Conmittee, 1968, p. ^19) 

/ ^ ^The tradition of efficiency for school districts ■coTrtlnues 

imabatecf into the 19705^^ Recent interest in zero-base budgeting 
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ai^d management by objectives are testimonials that this is so , j 
While the techniques of efficiency have grown irtcreasingly 
: sophisticated* several aspects of . the ef fibtency tradition have 
renained surprisingly cons is teTit. For one, there remains iittla 

a . . ■ ■ • ■ 
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. In-depCh iinalysls bj'effieimncy advocates of 'Apw sctibol "districts 
operat^aiia why. ' Ta.be atrre w£ have' assumed that distric^ts could 
be operated mota effldently; and that, district adirrinistrators. are^ 
in the best posltioii to bring about incre^sM efficiency. But ^ 
w^ithout adequate descriptivfe models , we don't really know hdw * ; , 
useful pur normative mod.eLs are; If we .look to one cause of in- ^ • 
-efflcieney in school systems, it the^lack appropriate^ ' 
training ^of sehool district personn^el. ' ^ , 

Second; the focus on efficiency has somehow ^stayed on the- ' , 
locar sfihool. districC. Most of the Books and articles^ on mpdern v 
methods of manaeement are aimed at the sahool* district , For all 
of the rhetoric abouC education being a state- level <respomsiB ill ty 
and for all of the increased influence of the federal govermnent 
in educatioti, the "heat" for Increased' efficiency in educaclon has 
•not risen 'to these 'heights . ' " ■ ■ , ^ 

In order to add something new to this'- long-standing cbilcem - 
for efficiency in the^school^, we should first question the two- > 
very interrelated Issuinptions implied ahove--t|latw^our beliefs ^ • . 
about how school districts operate are reaa-onably correct and 
that the majpr causes of Inefficiency in school district s.iettianate 
from "school districts. 



:\ .HOW SCHOOL DlSTRrCTS OPERATE ■ v 

I have foiind two 'descriptions of how sahool _ districts and 
other orgahlza^ions operate to be in accord with my experience in 
school districts'; One emphasizes what managers do and the other 
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,0toph4fi^^s^ho^^ districts otta.fi>^©c3. kiid ^pMt^te\ BotK point 
'o^t i me at liest, thac ptfs^vtou# ^Sout how dis-. . . 

t:^tQt5 ^petatk should be re^^^ftiiA^^ b%$^f# y.^^i^dies are appLied, 

■ . .. rttoaberg/^ work C'lThe Jol?^ pQlktore and Pact,'' • 

b^liA^itfy (^f managers indic^ttt^ cji^^ 4SstJjnptions aboiit 

W%ftAg^iri^l bahftVljor. are sttflply nptf fe^iifti ^<l) fitie manager Is a 
t%|lact::iV%, sfgt^atic plmn^^i C%) tic? sfSCiinatic duties to 
'p^t-fojrtf aliice hlg/hei: job is to fl^h Wd^slftgace- (3) . needs 

, information which a £oVto%l tf^tt^i^t^erit Inforciatioii 
syscw b%st, provides ; and '(4) # te4AA|#if^ Is " qxiickly becoming a 

4Qti^iti^S ar,e characterise^ %f by^^itf^'' V%^ifiCy/ and discontinu-- 
Ity. 'tCh%y are strongly orj^ent^d a^^^Ci^h ^ftd dislike teflectiire 
'aftftivlct^^. (2) The /manager fta^ ^%^y^#gulv duties to perform, 
tuc tJbsy iAplude handling Qxcfiptiojtia i f#^,S^Wli^ig tttual and ^ " 
Qac^ta^b^i ^wducting negottati^ttS, a.Ad p^^Q^ieing soft irifqma- 
ti^ti chat iiriks the organlaatic^ii vttfe i^a %A^lyowii%irit . 

, \ (3) MaMget^ strongly fa^^y tJ^a ^#^b%l ^^la Xtelephone ^ 
catj^s laaetliigs) . Furthay^ tf^ti4g^^# chariah ^'soft* 

ittffjy^j^tlon, sipaaially gossip, b^V^^y^ %ftd specula tioti* ''Every' 
bic %i^id#ftce su|gests that^Cb^ ideti^lfies decti-icn 

s%txj^tt^A# -&nd builds models ti^z %i.Cp th% Agg^^gatad abscracttons. 
an MIS pM^ides, but with spe^ifl^ cl^blfas ^l data, (p, 52) 
(A) 1^% managets' prolrams-^Cd gcMdvl© time, ptofia^s inforoation, 

a^ftieiona , ecc. --remalii to tAai^ b%%<e,, We my calL'it 
3iidigt»^Ht> itituttion, etc., buc it ^^e#lty^l^^^W®s that we don't ' 



know the deciston, r,ules iflvaperatloTi . ^ .df "saleace" involves the 
enaction of systematic, .'analytically dfitermiaed procedures or 
progr'amsV then are a. very long way^ from being ablfe to specify^ >■ 
those procedurea , and , hence what school managers, should learn. , 
So tnuch for how managers operate, ' What about the organiza- • 
t±on.and operation of schools, the context in. which educational 
nianagers wo^rk?. For this, perspective I draw heavily upon the works 
of Weick ("Educational Orgftfflizations a's Loosely Coupled Syst-ems, " 
Administrative Science Quarterly , Marcli, 1976, .p,p. 1-19) and Meyer 
and Rowan ("Notes' on the Str-ucture of •Education Organizations: 
Eevised Version," American, Sociological ^ssociatlori^ San Francisco 
1975., mimeo) . Many of the negative observations of schools (e. g. , 
schools are not run in a bus Inea alike manner) make sense only if , 
we assume ^that school districts are, construated and managed ,^ 
according to rational assumptions and therefore imdersCandable onl 
when rational analyses are applied to them. 'From this efficiency 
perspective, schools are often seen as archaic, not yet rational- 
ized around proper output measures, eraliiatioTi systems and control 
Structures, Meyer and Rowan pbixit out the Interestihg paradox ^ 
here. Educatioti is viewed by the "reforii" Cproef f icLigrrcy) group 
as fragile; inept, disorganized and on the edge of chaos and 
dissolution, despite the fact that ^ the education sector has "grown 
rapidly for many decades, .. .. obtains huge economic respurces in a 
Stable way year after year, .... retains .public consent |a's a sort 
of semlmonopoly in society, . . . is constahtly shown by '^rveys to 
'deceive Very 'high levels of support and confidence from ijts 
constittieftcy, and is known to. have ^ery^. high Levels of, v Job ^ 



.satisfaction among its participants Cpp^ 11^12). " ■ ^ , 

Pejrhaps schools axe managed peorly from a '^tationalj-' ^'tm- 
form" perspect:,ive, but they ma;^ be tvn very well for the purposes 
tUey serve. 'The' more accurate, ias^lption of education in gen- 
eral und sqhool; districts in particular is that of *--loosely 
Icou^led" Qrgairiizations . ' ' ^ * 



^The imagery of loos^ coupling i^ to convey the 
image that coiaplid events are responsive^ hut that each,, 
event a is 0 preserves its ow^ Identity and some evidence 
of Its physical ox loglcai sepaxateness. Thus,, an the 
^caa-e of an^ edxicational organization, it may be the case, 
that the counselor 's office is loosely coupled to the 
principal's office. The tniage is that the principal 
and the counselor are sonieho^ attached, but that each 
retains some identity and separateness and that their. ^ 
attachment may be ctrciwiSQrlbed , Infrequent , weak in 
its ^mutual effects, . unimportant and/or slow to respond./ 
Each . of those connotations ,wuld be conveyed If the 
qualifier looaely w^re attached to the word coupled. 
Loose coupling also carries connotations of impermanence , 
dissolvabillty, and tacitriess all of j^hich are poten'^tlal- 
ly crucial properties of the ''glue" that holds organisa- 
tions together. (p. 3, Welck) ^ 



There are definite advantages to Idose fcoup ling. It allows 
some portions of an organlzatlDn to persist/ It may provide a 
sensitive sensing mechanism,. " Et can more readily allow for 
localized adaptation. The school system can potentially^ retain a 
greater number of mutations and novel solutions than would be^ the 
case with a tightly couplfd system. If there £s a breakdown on 
tone porplon of a loosely coupled system^ then this brea.kdown is 
sealid,:9£f and does not affect other portions of the organization 
There may aliA be mor^ room available for self-determination by - 
the .actors.- Loosely ; coup led sygtenis should be relatively IneKpen 
sive to run because It taKes tLme and money to coordinate people. 



As, much, of what happens and , should happen ins^e 
^educational organizations se to be dtfined and / 
'\ validated oucside the organizdtipa^ schools are -in, the , 
,'.^:business of building, and m^lntai categories , a 
- , btf'siness Chat requires coordinatipTi^pnly on a f ew ^ 

specific issues, for instance^ ^ssiQment of teachers. . 
^ This ^ reduction, in the necessity for^&ordlnatlon results 
in fewer conf lictaif f ewe-r ^ inconsis t actlviy./ 
ties, fewer^ disctepancies between catteries and activl- 
^ty. Thus j'lQpgeiy ciupled systems, see^ hold the^ costs 
of coordination^.;td a minimim'. . Dasplte^feia beljis an 
' Inexpensive systeay loose coup ling is afap a nonratlonal 
system of fimd alio cat loft and 'therefore , ^mape^ 
unmodif iable, and incapable of being use^ ^ means ox 
change , (p . , Welcfe, emphasis added j ' 



Meyer and Rowan desdrlb4^ the . implications ^pf the concept of 
loose coupling in schools. ■ ^ ^ 

American educational organisations a^fcin business 
to 'maintain '^schooling rule'' or theory af education 
embedded in society. This rule specified a jfeeri^s of 
categories — ^teachers, pupils topics, and sct;ipols, which 
define education. Elaborate controls make Sure the 
appropriate categories exist. . The categorlas them- 
selves and the system of inspection- and corfe rol. are 
forroilated- to avoid Inspa^tina jffla atftuai ^ctlvltig of 
the schools . p . 24^1 . ; . ^ . ^ ^ , 

^From the viewpoint of bA adtailnistrator > maintaining 
the credibility of his school and the validity of its 
categories ^is crucial. The confidence of the state 
bureaucracy, the federal government^ the commmiityr and 
profession, the pupils and the^:^p fmllies, md the 
teachers thaffiselves mast be^ m^itained. All of these 
people must help sustain the social reality that the 
school is a valid one-- there is no independent test, 
and if these groups decide it is not a valid school, • * 

every thing comes apart.' (p, 25, Meyer and Rowan, 
emphasis added) . 

There are several reasons-^why a ''rational, sensible, ^eri- 
jcan administrator'' Wuld avoid closely inspecting ^the internal 
processes of the school. For one, the administrator, needs 
tochers and pupils to maintain their fbrmal roles in good faith, 
and to display reasonable public satisfaction. Second, to many 
external bodies (state, accrediting agencies, the conmunity, and 
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the .p'ar-ticipant.s themselves, cos t s of goods and #erv£ces^^dei:cr ib.es • 
' Che qualicy and meaning of ^school. Thus ^it mafes lidtle sense to 
see educational organisations as producing for an;economic market, 
because from .this economizing perspective these critical. features ■ 
of the school might be created as costly waste/ as liabilities 
rather than assets, EKpenditures per student or the number q£ 
books . in the Hbra'ty are among conmoTi indices of /educational 
quality, even thoii^H^aximizing these indices may require a stud- 
'led inattentioh to 'an economlzlLng logiC\ Third, schools, like 
other organisations, attempt to buffer their core technologies 
from unpredictability, Introducting organizational unpredlcta- 
. btlity by rieasuring what pupils learn, what teachers teach, etc., 
introduces an tLhnecessary' uncertainty, and increases coordinative 
costs. Fourth, to cope with tha myriad of sources of external 
pressure, schools decouple their internal organization. ^ For 
, eKample, schools of ten have a large number of specialists to deal 
\with *'special"V categories, and spectalized^ork is organized 

separately and buffered from the^^ usual classroo^work . 

New categories need not be integrated Into the sturcture. 0 
They mferely nted to b^ segmentally added to the organization, ^ 
Further, they need not ^even imply a substantial reorganizatioti of 
activity, as the activity Implied by a category remains imlnspected. 
The decoupling of the Internal structure of education is therefore 
a successful strategy for main tal^ng support in a pluralistic en- 
viroTment . (p , 28) School districts' behave rationally, given their 
. environments . , . 
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■ ' ARE THE MAJOR CAUSES OF INEFFICIENCIES 

• ■ TO-BE FOUND IN gCHOOL DISTRICTS?' 

If Che dBScriptions of ^Mintzberg, Meyer aiid Rowan, and otHers 
. of similar orientation, are even .partiaLly correct, effifciency 
. : ardvocates (inaLuding myself) must rethink our assuniptions the. 
. school di strict as a (1) factory model, (20 operating ->^ln a manner 
requiring reationalization. Specifically, we may be forded to 
concluae that, glveti the nature of the current intertwined network 
of organizations called public education, ' school district admin- 
is trators acting quite rationally and school districts are 
structured tad operate in a logidal manner. This should not 
neceasarily 'trouble the efficiency-oriented educator. Efficiency 
is essentially a reform orientation, and descriptions^ about how 
schools currently operate may do little more than undersocre ,the 
need for more rationalized, efficiency motivated work. The iropll- 
cation of this Is however, is that the causes of Inef^^iency may 
not emanate from the school district, although the symp^on^may be 
found there. If this Is true, then we can begin to imder stand why 
recant efficiency-oriented reforms (PPBS , ^ cost-effectiveness 
analysis, etc.) aimed directly at school districts have had so ^ 
little substantive effect. It also suggests that we should begin 
to look outside of school districts for factors contributing^ to 
inefficiency in schocrl dis trlcts ... ^Two of the most likely places tp 
look are the state-level and the federal-level education policy 
making podies. 



SIX ILLUSTRATIONS OF ^^IMEFFICIENCIES'' 
tJHICH SHOW OP IN SCHOOi: DISTRICTS 



Efficiency doctoring implies, at a /minimum taking step^s * 



which will improv^e the productivity of schools. The purpose of 
analy^6i's is improved decisions which lead to; greater productivity, 
"tfat /4e describe sil very different dlstric^^le decision situa- 
cions that I. ha,ve come across in th# last two months. In one 
fense they reflect serious inefficiencies, but viewedTTbni the 



^'district-decision making perspective, the decisipns weri rational. 
(Thfes'e illustrations are not drawn from a single ftate.) 

-"Discharging Personnel Wtthqut '-^ . 

Reference to Merit Criteria 

Administrators in qne district have been told by their state 
, education agency that, f;ocording to state laWj teachers may only 
be laid off (1) on the basis of seniority (2) within three broad 
categories of teaching specialization, In effect this forces 
. "- some teachers with .seniority to teach putaide their araas^ of 
speeialiaation , Equally important ^ some teachers who are highly 
regarded by their atointstrators must be let go while others^ 
must be kept. ' ' " , 

If district administrators are not given authority (responsi- 
btlity) for personnel decisions beyond firing for gross imcoiirpe- 
tence, why should they be expected to conduct analyses o£ teach^ 
ing effectiveness? From a "business like perspective" the be- 
havior is inefficient but^ from the district perspective, It is 
.rational and efficient* 

erIc '^"^ ■ 



Promotion by Non-Merit Criteria^ ' ■ 

In ord&T to be ,eLlgible for M principalship in one large _ 
• , . . . ' ■ . \' ' . • 

sjsteni,* appiicancs must lie^-t^ught three yeara „ caken approptLate 

courseworK, and passed a rlgorou's^ pencil and paper. exam. Those 
passing the test are put on a .tiat- £rom_ which discrict-lsvel • 
supervisors are selecttad. The 'inteiit of thefprocess was- to 'pro- 
vide a pool of applicants .from wKlch to- select, a pool which wbiild 
be "refilled" as the need arose. Entry into the pool meant only 
that -Che applicant would te considered, by .diatrict-lavel decislbn- 
makers, ' However; due to a recent state-level r-uling this dis- 
trict is required to place all applicants in the pool 'ih a priii- 
cipalship and this must be done before the p'ool can be refilled. 
Individuals who have taught three years , ytaken coursework, and' 
passed the .test must be placed in principalships . Thig,jrul4ng ■ 
effectively removes much of Che discretion of district- level de- 
ciston-makers to promote the best qualified individuals. Prin- 
cipals are essantially salf-selected. 

Some principals In the syatemVmay be of low qualtty (not low 
enough to be discharged) , and their promotion to principal may be 
considered irrational. However, again from the district perspsc- . 
civft there was little choice in the matter, 

Personal Decision Not to Seek , a SuperinteildeAcy , 
Position Based on Non-Merit Criteria 

I have recently had the privilege, of .working with a large 
suburban school district which is In ^ts- second year of implenien- 
tatlon of zero-base budgeting. The assistant superintendent for 
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business - a?£f airs has bsan' £he pri^e mover in this-, -linking inter* 
nal staff with . eKttfual humati fasources and managing /ths convert 



'sion of ZBB in addition hj.s ragular duties. The success of 

■ that implementation has beeti described -in several tiation^l Jour'-^ 

■ nals and ^o^shops based on thkt effort have been ^ell attended 

^ ^ - ' ^ '^^ 4 ■ / 

■^^hy other bu:siness officials In the s^tata. That individual has 
bean the chi^f tusinesa officer in this distrtct for oirer five 
years , an4 holds sn M,fi.A. from a nearby imiver si ty CSO|miits of 
gradiiete wo^k) where he supervises atoinis"tratlv4 interns , and 
'/giv$s QccaLsidnal gues.t lectures^ This Individual is* one of the'"^ 
mote highly ragarded business ^dciinls trators lu his^^^t of^the 

.ti\tate. ' Despite all this/ hls( application for tha/distri ot- level 
administrative certificate ws tu^med down beaau^a r^he state 
would not accept his courseTO^k In business atoiniscratipn 

" being appropriate for educational admin is trico ys : Beeause> of this, 
the indivl'dual has, much lesi^of.a chance of la/Qur a district 
super in fe^dency and i^s decide^ not to t'ry one. 

.In one sense, this person is ttiaking an irratiotial ^ecieion . 
His talents ftave be%n^ repogniaed and sought /after , However^ |iven 
the dtfftculty a non-certif tcated person 'fapes in seeking a^j 



superlntendency^tn that state, his decision ^as not so 



irrattMifil < 



Evaluating Programs Using 
i-Pr9duct±vitv Criteria 

A , ^ ■^ ■ 



ee weeks ago 4 l^^S^ city aystea lost ll.J-^illion in 



federal 'aii for its parent-child reading^^^centers . The program 
aimed it 3-7 year olds heavixy involY^d the parent ih loeadlng 
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instruction. The results have been spectacular (inner ctty 
children repeacedLy scoring ab^s national .norms) , The city 
uystBw. lost the morLey^ becauseC of the success of the program; it 
'no ionget Served young children with severe reading difficulties. 
The system cannot pick up,the-$lPS million tab, the program is to 
be canceLied next year, ^and the ^children will lose what they 

Distriat stoinistrators clearly made a mistake ( l) , If the 
program had tioz bean so effective, the^distrlct would still be 
xecaiving m^^ney. Fuiidin| mechanisms that reward iaefficlency (or 
that are la 'tio way ralated to . perfoftiance) simply provide no 
Inceritiv^ for ' district level ardntinistrators to act in rational, 

- ]■ •■• ■ ' ' ■ • ' ^ 

outptc mteiriil2lng ways . 

Allocating JnstruQtional Time To. ' . ' 

Non- Instruct tonal Activities ■■ ' i = 

I havc-iuti across coiitinijal examples in school districts of 
classroom itis^ruction being Interupted so that teachers could 
fill out fo^ins for external agencies or so that various instrti- 
ments could be admiilistered directly to stuients by external; - 
agaiicies. Often,, these hava no direct relationship to instruction 
In one dtstiice r^cmhly teachers had to fill out a separ^e 
ln£o3M3tion sheet,^ for each bili^ual student ^n his/her class. 
Each form requlead 15 'fflinutes of time to complete, and had no 
ta la tion t^hat so ever to the instruction going on in the classroom. 
Teachers with large nimibers of bilingual students required 
substitute ceachsrs to take, the class for several day| while they 
filled out Che forms. ' ' ' 



This €Kample is re'oeated daily in some of' the larger urban 
systems, yhile it is clearly an inefficient use >^of the most 
critical time in schooj^s, administrators a^low it. to take place 
because they are forc*ed to. * . ^. 

■ ■ , : ^ 

Retaining More Costly Teachers 

^an Are Desired ^ - - 

- . : ■ . ■" ^ ■ 

Eeonomtsts tend to view the unit'costs of inputs as uncon- 
^trolLable hy district-level decision -makers. Although the unit 
cost cannot be changed, district decision-makers are expected to 
combine thern^n the most efficient mani^er. Many districts |have 
#uch more eiiperience on theip teaching staff than, they woul^ 
desire. As a result they face high unit costs for teachers, '^Not 
only are teachers protected by seni^l|ty rights (described ^ 
earlier) , but state-level retirement systems often, have the effect 
of lockLng an eKperlenced teacher into a svtngle district or into 
a single state. Districts may. appear tb act inefficiently by 
retaining ejcpensive staff, but they do noti have the memns whereby 
they can change the incentive structure of the retirement syltem 
and encourage overly experienced teachers to retire or relocate. 

CONCLUSIONS ' ' . 

Behliid each of the six -'inef ficienciss " lies a sef of 
researchable policy questions. However,- "efficient" is in the 
eyes of the beholder. If we viewed school districts as largely 

1 1: - 

independent educational organizations , ^we would have ',to conclude 
that triey are run 'quite inefficiently. School districGi>3^s t are 



not rationall7, scientifically irianagad, run U a business like ^ - 
manner /• result s'-orieatsd, 'etc.. Hot^aveir, if w€ see -school dis- 
trices 'as (1) having to .respond quickly to am ever ahanging • 
melange ©f requiSetnents and programs .(2) wttii virtually no real 
authority to 'make basic parsonneL decisions, and (3) with no 
incentives for aptlng efficiently, then curreiit schdol dlstript'- 
behavior 'takes on a new. highly ratioTial maatlf. .'me' buraen 
of tehe label "inefficlsiit" must be shafed .with agencies which 
legislate wh^t districts are to do' 

The inefficiencies of school dWtsictC my well be "institu- 
tiohaM zed 'from above."' Requiring discricts'to prepdr^three-year 
plans, program budgets,' project evaluationB. and cos t -benefit ' • 
■analyses, will continue to yield a lot o£ papeT and little change^ 
unles's and until district^ level aaalhi sera tors h^ve significant . 
dtacreti^narv authority. Only then w^ill giich analyses have 
••utility;.£or^ hlm./her . ^ I would open w"th6 discussion then by stat- ^ 
ing (1) that the gieatest potential for ittproireme^ in.puMic 
/education today my be found at the state level r and (2) that 
Jtate Id^el policy makers are in a position to bring about 
trtiptov<ment under the historically evolving reform man«.e of 



effiqitn-cy-'hut that <3) efficiency begins at home, 



